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ABSTRACT 

The third TClume in this series on 
Serbo-Croatian-English contrastive analysis contains three articles. 
They are; ''Recent Approaches to GraiMar and Their Significance for 
Contrastive Structure Studies,** by Rolf Berndt; ^Sona Reiarks on the 
Pactive and Kon*Pactive Cosplesents in English and Serbo-Croatian,** 
by Ljiljana Bibovic; and **0n Conjoined Questions and Conjoined 
Relative Clauses in English and Serbo-Croatian,** by Wayles Browne. 
(CLK) 
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RECENT APTOOACHES TO GRAMMAR AND THEIR SIGNIFICAJTCE FOR 
CONTRASTIVE STRUCTURE STUDIES* 

By "^rammftr'^ we here undertftund primarily the shi6y of language 
aimed at establishing organizational and operational principles not restricted 
to specific individual languages but applicable to human languages in general^^" 
What we are concerned with iSj more precise^, the "theory of grammar** to 
be considered as an integral part of "general linguistic theory*^ It is what 
some scholars call '*the theory in descriptive linguistics that represents Uie 
facts afciout linguistic atfucturt common to all languages'* or what thf/ 
characterize as '*the attempt to discover what is common to all languages, 
what are the limits within which languages can vary 

Attempts such as these can scarcely be regarded as being of importance 

for "pure linguistics" Only. Progress on the way towards achieving this goal, 

that is further development and elaboration of funeral linguistic theory, will. 

One can hardfy doubtj also improve conditions for Airther progress in 

contrastlve structure studies as well as in other branches of applied linguistics. 

- It is equally true, of course* that advances in contrastlve linguistics, on the 

5 

other hand, may very well "add to linguistic theory*' and thereby contribute 

to its further elaboration. 

There is no doubt that since the establishment of Contrastlve Structure 

Studies as a special branch of Applied linguistics in the late fifties an 

^his ptper is a revised version of a guest lecture delivered at the Universi^ 
of Zagreb on October 14, 1970, 
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impr«s«iv€ amount of rtaearch work has been done in this Held by great 
oun)b«r« of «cholftr6 in various countries. What cannot be doubted either is, 
how«v«r, thftt contrastive linguists no less thsn general linguists are still 
facing s number of open questions. One cen»lnly has to admit that contrastive 
sMlysefl csn be done in various ways, as is clearly demonstrated by the 
hitherto available contrastive studies, m^ny of which differ more or less 
wide^ in technical as well as theoretical respects and do not, to qucie 
Rudolf Filipovi6, "employ a specific and consistent method that might be 
regarded as t h e method of contrastive analysis" . But the problem of 
descriptive (including explanatory) adequacy can scarcely be said to be of 
no concern for contrastive linguists. Without belittling in any way what has 
been achieved so fbr, one cannot escape the fact that the problem of what 
might be regarded as the most adequate approach to contrastive analysis 

has nc4 been solved yet and that up to the present day there is nothing like a 

* 

fuUy elaborated contrastive analysis theory. 

The dilemma that contrastive grammar faces i< undoubtedly due, to 
a certain extent, at least, to our present * Insufficient * state of knowledge 
about language in general and the Individual languages in particular. There 
is no question that much of the ground needed for achieving comprehensive 
aod tiiUy systematic contrastive analyses of the subsystems of Lg,^ and ^pf^ 
(i.e. source and target languages) still has to be prepared by scholars in 
the field of general linguistics. 

This does not at all mean, however, that general linguistic theory 
as developed so far has nothing to offer that contrastive grammar might 
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gain profit from. Efforts at further developing contrtstive aimlysis strategy 
can definitely not evade critical evaluation of attcmpti at diecoverin^'Vhat 
is common to all languages'* as undertaken (from more or less different 
points of view) within the framework of transformational generative theory. 

To show that this can be done profitably, notwithstanding the fact 
that transformational Linguistics itself faces open questions of a fundamental 
nature, will be the main concern of the pr<^sent paper. 

It Is not to be contested, as Jeffrey C ruber points out, that ''in 
generative grammar the connection between semantics and syntax has always 
been a'difficult problem to elucidate clearly** . 

Among the mai^ still unsolved questions of presenting an adequate 

transformation<A4 generative model o^ tframmatical description the fundamental 

problem is otviously that of what to make '* the ... prior objects 

in the grammar, those from which sentence construction proceeds' . Is 

piiorlty in linguistic analysis ^o be assigned to syntactic form or. 

more broadly speaking, to syntax ? Are we to start with representations 

of the ''abstract underlying form[sJ or **deep structures** [which express 

the semantically relevant **grammatical Q.e. syntacticj relations and 

functions**^ ^) of basic syntactic units or syntactically 

structured sets or combinations of linguistic signs ["Cestalten" von ZeichenreihenJ 

on the level of sin-iple (or nt>n-complex) assertive (or declarative) sentence 

11 

types I * [elementare] Aussagesatzgestalten** ) ? Is it the base-terminal 
strings of sentences on w-'hich we require tiie semantic interpretation to 
operate? 

Er|c 6 



Or noutt we, u D. Tervncft Langeodoftn puti it, look U iehtftncti and 
their relationships to '.vhere "from ft point of view that tesigns p r i o r i t y 
to «em»aiici"^^? 

Are there cogent reasons for us to s t n r t with representations of 
the ftbstrsct uodertyin; forms ofb^tsic semantic units on the 
level of simple (or non-complex) taiertion (predicttloa, ttstement or 
proposition) types ( Elementtr- /Gmndsusssgefo rmen ) ? Hsve we first to 
look for classes of (elementtry) propositions, statements or assertions^ i.e. 
renections in the mind of atates of affairs ('*Sachverh»lte", "Tatbesttnde") in 
objective reality or reflections of such reflections in the mind, or^ in German, 
"Gmndformen der gedanklichen Widerspiegelung' , and then to proceed 
from their form to syntactic forms or structures capable of expressing 
the relevant semantic relations sod functiotis found in them ? Are semantic 
structures to be mapped onto syntactic structures or are syntactic structures 
to be mapped onto semantic interpretations? 

Is it a "syntactically based" theory of grammar or a more "semanticalfy 
b?5ed" grammar that may put forward greater claims to descriptive and 
explanatory adequacy ? 

Both mental or semantic images of states of affairs (i.e. non^ 
complex statements^ assertions, predications or propositions) as products 
of abstract or rational thinkings and combinations or strings of abstract 
linguistic signs (i. e. mental forms of simple or basic statement, assertive 
or declarative sentences), are^ as can scarcely be denied^ inextricably 
interrelated. The former are, in fact, existent in the latter only (which 
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Georg KUu3 calls "Exiat«nzformen gedankUchftr AbbiWcr" ), Both together 
form inseparable dialectical units and have to be taken account of in adequate 
grammatical description^. 

This is well acknowledged by linguists workint; within the transformational 
generative framework. There is, however* no Icnger any general agreement 
among them on how to approach what we have called the fundamental problem 
of presenting a descriptively adequate gramfa&tical model. 

In the transformational generative model set up by Noam Chomsky, as 
is well known, priority or centralityis assigned to representations 
of the underlying, hie rare hic;ally organized structure of sentences that lead 
back to substructures containing "syntactic atoms" (ultimate constituents or 
morphcmesJ on which semantic interpretation is based, or. In other words , 
to abstract or "deep" syntactic structures the substructures 
of which are said to ''determine semantic interpretations"*^. 

Adherents of what has come to be called the standard tiieory" have 

laid great stress on pointing out that '*the deep structure of a sentence is the 

abstract underlying form which determines the meaning of 
1 6 

a sentence'^ , that " the . « . meanlt^ of a sentence is determined 

17 

by the underlying structure assigned to it by the syntax" ■, that "the d<*ep 

1 6 

structure expresses those grammatical functions" and "relations that 

determine the meaning of a sentence" or "play a central role in 

1 6 

determining the semantic interpretation'' ,or, to 

give ^st one more quotation^ that "the underlying structure . . . determines the 

rf20 

semantic content 
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Thli iM G«rUiiily no "lingolttlc reltUvism" or "relativity theoiy" of 

tb» WhorfUa kind, m the mle« (or ptrt of them, tt letst) thftt generate, tnd 

the convtmcti thAt mtke up deep lyntftGUG ttmcturefl - tccording to Jerrold 

J.Kfttz, "the domination relations iind category confltmcts tnd the relations 

21 

between them thtt determine the (rammatictl relation*" - are tssumed 

to t>e invariant from language to language or linguiaticftUy universal tnd 

ultimately explictble on the btaie of "still more general principles of Ijumtn 
22 

tnentftl atmcture" . But the view* expressed here on the connections between 
syntax tnd aemtntlca tre obviously based on s kind of syntactic 
determinism. 

One may, at least, exptess doubti^ as to whether this approach, this 
starting from the sentence as an abstract unit of syntactic ' 
stmcture and the mapping of It onto s semantic (as 

well as a phonological) representation - "a syntactic stmcture ^ 

c * ^ 2^ 

i* mapped onto the pair (P,S) Lwhere S stands for "semantic representation* j 

will enable linguists to tackle the problem of the dialectically 

contradictory character of the interrelatedness 

of syntactic and semantic structures, of sentences and thoughts fixed and 

expressed in sentences. 

What is pointed out by philosophers from fhe point of view of the 

dialectical materialistic theory of cognition c»n certain^ not be ignored by 

linguists^ ^'Linguistic signs and thoughts are Indlssolub^ linked with one anotherj 

but this link is dialecticaUy contradictory. This can be seen, for example^ by 

the fact that it is often difficult to find the appropriate linguistic formulation 
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Of a thought. " **It If tru« thmt th« allocation of nigrm to thoughti and vic^ 
veria 1» alwayt th«rt in iom« w»y or other, but it if not a iimple one-to-one 
Gorr«ipondenc«. One and the flam^ thought can be expreiiaed in a variety of 
wayt by ilgni , , , In the process of mental work there will alwayt be a 
continuous reciprocity.*' "it u true that every judgment can exist only when 
expressed in language, namely in the form of an assertive or statement 
sentence . . . But . . . there ... is ... no reversible unequivocal allocation 
between judgment and sentence." 

One and the same cognitive conte.it or, in other words, reflections in 
the mind or mental images of one and the same state of affairs (Sachverh«ltJ 
can - even in one and the same language - often be represented in a number 
of more or less differently structured^ but not necessarily stylistically different, 
sentences, particular sentence is not to be equated with a proposition, it 
turns out that many different sentences can express the same proposition** 
It is important to stress in this connection that what we are speaking of are 
basic predications or propositions ("Grundaussagen**) or mental reflections 
of one and the same state of affairs, not complex predications 
or statement combinations (**zusanimengeset£te Aussagen"* *'Auss&gevefbindungeii**' 
in the Sense of mental pictures of the relations existing between states of affairs 
(**Abbildungen der Beziehungen zwischen Sachverhalten'*). 

The latter have, from a primarily syntactical point of viewj already 
been dealt with in Chomsky -one nted grammatical descriptions anderthe 
term of "syntactically synonymous constructions or paraphrases* , i.e. 
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const ntotioni such a i 

(t) (i) fAct] thAt h« «Ati Applei is surpriiing [to mtj 

(ii) it ii surpriiing [to m«] thAt ht eiti ftpplei 

(iii) it li surpriilng for him to oit ipploi 

(iv) for him to «a} ipplei ii iurpriifng 

(v) hlA citing Applet it iurprising 

'Intrt*l»ngUAge p^rtphrAic r«Ution«' of th« kind we htve in mind do txint, 

forinetwcft, in cAifti lik« 

(3) (i) thU room hti thrte windows 
this hous« hAA siic rooms 

(ii) th«r« sr« thr«e windows in this room 
there sr« siic rooms in this house 

(3) (1) this house bss sn excellent garden 

(ii) ther« is an excellent garden with this house.. 

Even more illustrative ar^j perhaps^ the following examples^ 

(4*^ (i) Peter resembles Jack 

(ii) Jack resembles P^ter 

(iii) Peter bears reseiTiblance to Jack 

(iv) Jack bears resemblance to Peter 

(v) Peteris similarto Jack 
(vl) Jack is similar to Peter 

(vii) Peter and Jack resemble each other 
(vili) Jack and Peter resemble each other 

(ix) Peter and Jack art similar to each other 

(x) Jack and Peter are similar to esch other 
(xl) Peter and Jack ave similar 

(xii) Jack vid Potirart similar 

The twelve English sentences just given, apart from not being markedly 
different stylistically i obviously have the same "cognitive content*' or do, in 
otherwords reflect one and the same - objective - state of affairs (SachveHiait, 

11 
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Tatbestand). This is the least we can 3»y sliould not U* inetlned to tcceDt 
that these twelve sentences "mean the same*' in an absolute sense, that they 
are completely identical In meaning' . If we do not .0 exclude potential 

differences of "connotation or 'topic" or emphasis""" or. as Ci^omsky also 

ft ,f2^ 
calls it. differences In the ran^e of possible focus aitd pr^^^ lOpcs^tton ard 

thereby tmply rhe existence of something like a ;undamcLV^tl mtatur.i; or 

' semantic meaning' , we may at least say that tf^e sentences under cons.dcratio 

are ' cognltlvely synonymous or ' Conceptually identical" , that what ^^■e -ave 

here are mappings of a cognitive invariant, i e. of ore and the same proPosit^j 

onto differently structured sentences. 

Th^ question hence arises : Which is the underlying -l&n^ia^c 
itv/ariant - syntactic structure by which '^he semantic content" imd^?' 
consideration may be said to "he determined'' and irum vhicii all of the *v 
English sentenci j arc rightly claimed to be derived by means of lanjnia^^ 
specific transformational rules? 

The underlying semantic structure or 'statement form" from 

which the particular statement may be said to be deri\'ed tby substitution of 

constants for the variables) is easily describable a. d might, roughly, at leas* 

be characterized as 

Statlve 
M Relational 

Symmetrical 

Similativo non-Agentive non-Agentive 

/ anlmatev / animatev 

Vindividual/ Nindividual/ , 

not so* ho>*ever* the "deep syntactic structure" which, according to the 

' standard theory' , determines the assertion in querJon. 

0 
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'Syntactic determinism' , therefore^ seems to us to be ultimately 
incompatible with the dialectically eontradietory character of the correlations 
between (strings of) linguistic signs, or sentences, and thoughts (represented 
and conveyed in sentences). 

Although we do not in any way deny the semantic relevance of (certain) 

forms and principles of syntaetic organization - especially as reflected in 

the surface structure of sentences - and readily accept that "the syntactic 

relations are. , generaU nations of semantic relations** and that ^'syntactic 

relations once they have come into existence and have been represented in 

their purity, are no longer relevant to the domain of semantic relations only 

but are valid beyond this (for the notion of syntactical non-contradictoriness 

30 

may eventually also refer to semantic inconsistencies)" , we are of the 

opinion that neglect of the reciprocity of ^he relations, or the two-way 

relationship, between semantic and syntactic phenomena must, of necessity, 

impede further pregross of linguistic research in various fields. 

Let me direct your attention once again to *cognltlvely synonymous* 

sentences such as 

(2) (i) this room has three windows 

German; dieses dimmer hat drei FenSter 
Russian: eta kOmnata im<iet tri oknA 

(2) (ii) there are three windows in this room 

German: indiasem dimmer sind drei Fenster 
Russian: v ^toj kOmnate (est' /imejutsja) tri okn^ . t 

the underlying semantic structure of which might be provisionally described 

as 

M Existential Objective Objective /Locative 
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(i*c. inherently locative Object). (More precise representations would, 

obviously, have to take into consideration that the statement in question - in 

contrast to others lilce "There are three beds in this room (now)* but normally 

there are only two beds in it" * refers to permanent or, at any rate, less 

transient properties). 

Linguistic phenomena such as these and similar* ones have led some 

transformational linguists to raise the question of the existence of 

semantic 'distinctions' or 'principles' v. hifch possibly influence the 

syntactic structuring or organisation of sentences or, in other words, '^have 

syntactic relevance"* Thus George Lakoff expresses the opinion "that 

semantics plays a central role in syntax* , and John Lyons submits 

certain proposals that ^'presuppose or imply that both the lexical and the 

syntactic structure of language are in part dete rmined by 

such principles as 'agency', 'causativity' , 'state' (v. 'activity' or 

'proces')" ^ etc. 

3'^a 

Research in this direction haSp moreover* received iiifiportant new 

impulses from Charles J. Fillmore's stu^y published under the title ''The 
33 

Case for Case" and other contributions to linguistic theory by the same 
34 

author . Other publications to be mentioned in this connection are, for 

35 36 
example, those of Terence Langendoen , Jeffrey Gniber or R. P. 

37 

Stoclovell-P^Schachter - B*Hall Partee * 

Continued search for syntactically relevant 
(basic) semantic properties and relations will^ in wir 
opinion, ptove highl}^ fruitful for further research in general linguistics 
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as woH AS In various other branches of applied linguistics and give further 

support to conceptions of grammatical theory that make representations of 

abstract formal structures of basic semantic or cognitive units (on the 

assertion level) the "prior objects in the grammar* those from which 

sentence eonstruction proceeds" . 

In our endeavours at discovering 'semantic distinctions' or 'principles' 

wbicb may influence the syntactic structure or, in other words^ for '*semantic 

whlchj have syntactic consequences^^ , special attentionj 

obvious^j has to be paid to questions concerning ^he manner in which the 

terms of a predication [proposition^ statements assertion or judgment}^ i.e. 

of semantic constructSj are interrelated. 

RefLections in the mind of (non<-coniplex) states of affairs ("einfache 

40 

Sachve rhalte" in contrast to "komplizierte Sachverhalte^^ ) as occurring in 
objective reality or reflections of such reflections in the mind - in the form 
of predications etc. - obviously also have to reflect essential properties 
(and properties of properties) of material or ideal objects as well as 
characteristic relations existing between these material or ideal objects, 
for such objects not only have essential attributes^ qualities or properties 
but also stand in various relationships to each other. 

This laads us to questions concerning the relations that hold between 
the constituents or terms of a predication or proposition {'Glieder einer 
Aussage' ) considered as a mental image of a certain state of affairs as 
characterized in the preceding par^vgraph. What we are interested in, in 
other words, is what is called in current literature 'Denkbezlehungen' , 
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'conceptual relations' , 'logical reUtlons' or 'semantic relations' , 

Two things may be understood by these terms, ii we do not wish to 
confine ourselves to central conceprts of the predicate theory of logic but also 
take into consideration additional concepts such as :ho5e ^ug^ested by Charles 
J.Flllmore, which are at Least not fundamentally different from what logicians 
call "die Funktionen, in denen fe^isse x. als Argumente aurtreten k6nnen"^^, 
If what we understand ^y these are ' Unguidtically significant' Ainctions. 

First, then, iB.e have the basic predicatiOnal properties and relation- 
ships given by predicates ('predicate terms' , ' predicate ^names' , ' Relations - 
begriffe' also called ' aussagenlogische Beziehungen' , that is the semantic 
relationships of predicates to the entities that are assoclable with them, the 

so-called arguments ior variables standing for 'all the objects of which ^ 

43 

particular predicate may be tnithfiilly asserted' ""l. 

Relationships (or relational classes) of this kind are, for example, 
the so-called symmetrical relations comprising, among others, relations 
such as "identity'- 'distinctness', 'similarity'- 'dissimilarity', 
'correspondence' - "non-correspondence' , ' relatedness' , 'connectedness' - 
'disconnectedness', ' paraUelism' , 'equivalence', 'consistency' - 'inconsi3tf»nc\ ' . 
"compatibility' - 'incompatibility', 'jointness in common or recipro al action' , 

etc., found, for instance, in statements like 

43 

(5^ Sheila is a sister to Susan 

(6) I am not related to him 

(7) The island is Joined to the mainland ^ith a bridge 

(8) England Is separated from France by the Channel 
'5) The road runs parallel to (with) the railway 

{10) Her account agrees with yours 
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(11) Wisdom is not inconsistent with mirth 

(12) Prejudice is not compatible with true religion 

(13) His actions do not correspond with his words 

(14) Hla actions are inconsistent with his statements 

! robbed a bank ' 
with BiU 
wrote the book, 
fclayed badmintod 
fl6) Johnj with BiU 

[exchanged seats ^ 

There is no doubt that relations such as these and others dOi in f^ct, 

"have syntactic consequences" as far as the applicability or non -applicability 

of certain {grammatical transformations is concerned. A typical example of 

a symmetric predicate and the various possible ways of converting it into 

syntactic structures (assertive sentences) has been given already. 



(17) {i> Peter {resembles | ^^^^ 
lis similar to J 



What is characteristically symmetric about the p/^dicate in question^ namely 
the possibility of interchanging its terms without altering the value or truth 
of the predication - 

f resembles 
{ y Peter 



{resembles 
is similar to 



as weU as the convertibility of the underlying structure into 
[Jack and Peter 1 



fl7) (iii) 

LPeter and Jack 



1 resemble each other 1 

j [are similar (to each other)J t 

t 

fukes 1 
tis fond ofj 
ith or does n 
fUkes \ 
[is fond ofj 

*eter an< 

[jack and PctcrJ [are fond of each othe rj 



is, quite evidently^ not possible in the case of ^ predication like 

(18) Peter I Jack , 

tis fond ofj 

which is not identical with or does not imply 

(19) Jack j^^^^ t Peter or 



(20) J^*^^^*^ Jack! Jlike one another 
rJ \i 
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The latter obviously have to be considered complex predicates built up out 
of two 6lmple predicates by means of statement conjunction. 

Helations of this kind are, however, quite obviouely not the only ones 
that **have syntactic consequences**. In addition to them other relationships 
have to be taken Into account. 

Secondly, we may, therefore, diatinguish the semantic re* 

1 a t i 0 n s in which the arguments that the predicate can take {the objects 

or object -variables - 'Dingvariable' * concerning which the predicate asserts 

something) stand to the predicate, **the relationships which the arguments hold 

44 

to the predicate as a whole*' . 

This is what has also been called **the role relations of variables to 
predicates **^^ or, to quote Fillmore, "case relationships** or simp^ **cases*' 
definable as the separate - linguistically significant <^ roles which the arguments 
of a predication have or play in respect to the relation given by the predicate 
term* 

Attempts at defining relationships of this kind tiave led to - more or 
less provisional - 'case' or 'ro)e concepts' or, as Mark M. Goldin pats it, 
"abstract relational categories" or '*case categories**^^ such as AGENTIVE (A) 
(the initiator of the action Ilentified by the verb), (agentlve) SOURCE (S), 
(agentive) GOAL (G)* (non-^agentive, animate) GOAL (the receiver of the object 
or objects transferred from one person to another), (non-agontlve, animate) 
SOURCE, (animate) PATIEiNT (P) (the being or Institution that is affected by 
the action or process identified by the verbal or that is In a certain state or 
condition), EXPERIEK^ER (L} (the being that experiences something)^ NON- 
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AGENTIVE (the neutral case in connection with animate beings), BEKEFACTIVE 

(B) (the animate being for the benefit of whom something is done), CQMUATIVE 

(C) (designating, amongst others, the oiic who acts as the partner of the 
Agetitive in either united or reciprocal action and, therefore, might equally 
well be caUed the CO-AOENTIVE), COUNTER-AGENTIVE (CA), (non-animate) 
PATIENT (the affected object), pure OBJECTIVE (0) (the unaffected object), 
CAUSE, INSTRUMENTAL (1), FACTITIVE (F) (the effected object, the object 
being the result of the action Identified by the verb), SOURCE (in the sense 
oflocaUly), GOAL (lathe sense oflocaUty), LOCATIVE, DIRECTIVE, etc. 

It is true, of course, that the problem of determining what the 
linguistically significant roles ^re, and how many of them there are, that 
will have to be distinguished in universal grammar, has by no means been 
solved yet and that we are still f^r from achieving the goal of setting up a 
universal inventory of roles and role-typet>. But the syntactic relevance of 
semantic relationships like these or similar ones, we tJiink, can scarce^ 
be disputed* 

The following examples may serve to illustrate this: 



The 'roles' of the arguments - i,e, 'Peter' and 'the book' - in the 
predications expressed in sentences (21) to (23) obviously differ - although 
the sentences themselves are all alike in their (syntactic) surface structures 



(21) A 



read 



(22) 



written 
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and would, except for tho lexical entries, in the Chomsklan 'standara theoty' 

also have to be considered identical in their deep structures. 

The iiyniactic consequences arising from tt* ^ different 'relationships 

which the arguments hold to the predicate as a Vnihulc* fria> be seen, for example 

from the appUcablUtj or nui-appbcabibty uf certain question :rans format ions: 

U'hat has Peter done ? (generally appbcable) 

What has Peter done with the book? (not applicable to (22)) 

What has Peter done to the book? (applics^ble to(23) only ) 

What change (of condition state) has the book undergone 

(as a result of Peter's action) ? (applicable to (23) only) 

in what condition or state is the book (now - as a result of Peter's 
action )? (clearly applicable to (23), whereas opinions 

may differ with regard to (22); but a sentence like 

'*The book is written now, and I don't intend to change it again * seeiPS 
43 

to sound perfectly acceptable ), 

The semantic relationships that are to be found among the components 
in the separate predications under consiiie ration might be rcwghly represented u 

(21) M Actional pObjective pAgentive 

(22) M Actional Factitive E -.Agent ive 

: (or E-Objective) 

(23') M Actional 

Causative non-an Patient dir C-Ageitive 
specific 

or (23") M Actional 

Causative OBJECTIVE#S + dir C-Agentive 
general 

iF S M Mutative non-an Patient 

U hat ifwe have in cases like these is a new phenomenon different from 
that to be found in examples of the type "peter resembled Jack". The Latter 
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served to illustrate that refloctions in the mind of one and the 
a a m e non-complex state of affairs or, in other words, one 
and the same simple predication or assertion may 
be expressed in differently structured statement or 
assertive s e n t e n c es, that there may be a one^to-multiple correspondence 
between simple assertions and e^sertive sentences. 

To this we may now ad<I, referring to examples (21) to (23), that, on 
the other hand, one and the same basic (or simple) 
syntactic structure (In the classical Chomskian transformational 
generative model even one and the same deep syntactic structure) may very 
well permit conveyance of-relationally - differently 
structured basic (or simple) p re<Iications ^ i.e. 
predications differing in their relations betvteen arguments and predicates. 

That this is so can also be seen, for example, from the fono\7ing set 
of sentences: 



50 



(24)^ 
(25) 

(26) 
(27) 
(28) 
(29) 



Peter is 



< 



tan 

cheerful / merry 

kind 

siUy 

progressive 
aUve 



It win scarcely be <Iispated that these six assertive sentenc.es are 
absolutely identical In their syntactic surface structures. In the ' standard 
theory' they would, probably, also be considered as having a common 
underlying deep syntactic structure (apart jtrom the lexical entries, of course). 
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Nothing of the kind can, however, be said to held true with respect 
to the potential underlying structures of the assertions fixed and conveyed 
in these sentences. The information possibly to be obtained from them is 
evidently not restricted to certain - relative or absolute - properties of 
Peter . his physical attnbutes in relation to others of uis kind, certain mental 
or psyL^iical qualities (disposition, intelligence, etc. ) of him and his attitude 
of mind or cooviction with rwgai-d to political, social and economic questions* 
What may also be gathered from part of the s- aiences is information about 
tlie physical or *fmotional "states" of Peterat a particular moment (cp. sentences 
{29} and (25) ) or even, what may seem less obvious, about the manner or 
way in which r*eter acts or behaves (cp, sentences (25) to (2S) ). 

Th^ importance ot semantic distinctions like these and their potential 
^>nta^tlc relevance may be shovr'n by contrasting the possible meanings of 
sentence (2.S> with tlieir Russian translational equivalents. Sentence (25i 



mav , obviously, be considered as having a three-fold ambiguity : 

i23J{ij Peter has a particular disposition: Peter Is a cheerful person, 
Peter is cheei-fUl / merry by nature. 

(2$){il) Peter experiences a certain feeling or is in a particular 

emotional state : Pet^ - Is in a merry mood. In good spirits, 

(25)(iil) Peter acts or behaves in a certain way. Peter is m^rry in 
his doings or conduct, Peter is being cheerfUl/meny, 
Peter nnakes merry . 

i\V<* r^^.^'Jilv coiKOiJe tliat the optimal way of expressing Peter's beliaving in 
the above ment^on^id ^^outd he that of using the ' progressive* Instead of 
the 'simple" forn^ as would also t)e the oa:je in sentences (26) to (28) ; Peter 
is being kind /silly /proijitrssive h 



Peter is cheerful / merry 
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The three assertions expressible In English in one and the same 

sentence will have to be conveyed in three differently stmcturod sentences 

in Russian, namely 

(25) (i) P6tr vesGlyJ ( Celovek ) 
(25) (iOPetrv^sel , or, Petrtt v^selo 
(25)(ili)Petr v^seUtsja 

The underlying relational structures of the assertions In question 
might be roughly characterized as follows 



(25) (i) M 

(25) (U) M 
(25) (JUi) M 



StaUve 
Qualitative 
Dispositional 

Stative 
Emotional 



non-Agentive 
Animate) 



Experiencer 
pAgentlve 



Actional Modal 

The doubtfulness of the procedure of starting from the 

sentence as an abstract unit of syntactic structure, claimed to be 

essentially language invariant, and of inserting meaning elements 

into it, may be further seen from examples like the following; 

(30) ^ 
(31) 

(32) ^ Poter ^ 
(33) 

(34) J [idUed J 

Again there is identity as far as the English surface structures are 
concerned. The same holds tnie for most, not all, of the corresponding 



resembled 
liked 

chased / visited { 
caught / fo\md 



Jack 
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Russian sentences: 
(30) 



(31) 

(32.2) 

(33) 

(34) 

(32.1) 



Petr 



^pochodn (Ut.arch,) ^ 
(byl poch6i na ) 

Uubn 

\ posetn 

poJmiM / msel 

ubn J 

(po)gn^l3ja za 



Ivdna 



Ivdnom 



The difference in the relations e^dstlng oetweea pi'edicatee and ar^ments 
is clearly brought out by question transformations, such as 

(30) What relatioa ealjrted between Peter and Jade? 

(31) What were Peter's feelings in relation to Jack ? 
(32. U2) What did Peter do ? 

(32.1) What did Jack do ? (Jack ran away from Peter ) 

(33) What did Peter achieve / effect ? (^Vhat was the result of 
Peter's activity / action ? ) 

(34) What did Peter do to Jack? 

(34) What happened to Jac\ ? (probably also applicable to (33. 1) ) 



The *deep semantic structures* here might be provisionally represeat^^ii ^ 
Statlve 
Belatiohal 
Symmetrical non*Agentive 
Similatlve <animate> 
Stative 
Relational 
Mesosymmetric non*Agentive 
Emotive < animate > 

(? Goal ) 



(30) 



(31) 



non-Agenti^-o 
^ animate > 



Ex^erlencor 



(32.1) M 



Actional 
Motional 
< purposeful > 



Goal/Agentive Souroe/Agentiv 



2i 



or 



(33*1) M 

(34') M 
(34' , M 
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Actional 
1 H«8ultative 
1 Perfective 



Actional 
Causative 
<speciflc> 

Actional 
CAUSATIVE 

Mutative 



Patient 
<&nlmate> 



Patient 
<anlinate> 



E -Agent ive 



dir C-Agentive 



OBJECTIVE'S # dir C-Agentive 



Patient 
<anlmate> 



A most Interesting case of pa rtlal syntactic relevance of certain 
Betnantic proporUee In one language (or ' language group' , such as English, 
German and French) ie thnt of iphat might be called 'absolute' and * relative' 
metrical attributes * 

Attributes of this kind are found, for instance, ii^ assertions like the 



following 

(35) Peter Is ^ 



(rather)^ 



(36) The tower is 



six feet 
f(vety)) 



90 feet 



rvys6kogo rdsta (of tall stature) '\ 

tall - PGtr < ^ V 

[ sto v6sem' desjat santim^itrov* J 

"^(oiSen' ) vys6kaja 
trldcat' ra^trov vysot6J 



high - BaSiija 



{(comparative!; 
} long 
fifteen feet 

i (unusually) 1 . , 
twelve fe«/ ''''' 



(39) The river 



(twelve feet J 



deep (at this point) 



* An alternative Russian construction would be 
Rest Petr^ sto v6sem' desjat santimetrov , 
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(40) Peter 16 f^rathep | 

^seventy yearsj 

but : (41) This box •^'^^ 1 

[^weight / has a weight of/forty poundsf 

fsehr \ ^ 

(Compare German, however: Diese Klste is 1 , , r»A j f schwer) 

^vierzig r^naj 

fis (very) hot 1 
(42) The iron J > 

(^has a temperature of fifty degrees] 



(43) This watch 



is^ty) valuable 



fhas a value of hundred pounds! 
lis worth a hundred pounds S 



The differentiations found in English in connection with metrical 
properties such as weight* temperature and (monetary or other) value* for 
example, as opposed to spatial extent (height, length* breadth, width, 
thickness, etc J and length of time during which a beln^ or thing has existed 
(age) or during which something continues or exists (duration), hold true 
for Russian in general where there is a clear-cut division between relative 
and absolute (metrical) properties. It is in the former only that adjectives 
may be used. 

Assertions of the type "Peter is tali*' tiiat superficially look like 
simple or elementary predications prove, in fact* to be ' condensations' of* 
at least, three basic propositions as may be seen from the following * more 
or less tentative - representations of the underlying semantic structures. 

Stative 

Relational Property/ Attribute* Property /Attribute^ 

A^mmetrical Physical / . Physical / . . , 

f Comparative] |Quantitativel ^fee f Quantitative) ^ - 
^Relative / \Metrical J ^1 Uletrical / ^2 
^ *ss&^ O^^^iividual^ <average/nOrmal> 
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^hS-^^ Attributive 

Physical/.,, 
fQuantilatlvel 
\Metrlcal / 
^iiidivldual> 



(animate \ 
individual / 

pObjective 
< indlvidual> 



J 



Statlve 
Attributive 
Physical/ , , , 
f Quantitative 1 
\Metrlcal J 
^average/ normal) 



non^gentive 
i animate 

/ collective;membe]:*s 
Xsame group or class 



ot the\ 

t / 



pObjective 

/collective:m(ypbers of the same\ 
\kind or class^^ ^ 



The following examples may servo to roughly illustrate the above 
^ven characterizations of the underlying semantic structures, (No claims 
are made here to preciseness in respect to the representation of the separate 
transtormational cycles (i,e, series of opcratiotia regarded as a unit) and 



the height J 



fbe of] 
l^have J 



the height. 



their sequence.) 

'be (vety) great 
S — ^ Pres^ in comparison with 

^ be above 

iaveragel 
normal I height^ -^f Pres 
usual J 

other 1*^3®*^*^ same idndl ^ 

1 towers i [(very) great in 

{^^ ^^1 isA*«uf 'i;fiJC«>niparison with \ 
has J *;***«*^¥^'^bovr 

[average ] 



1 average ] , ^ 

normal > hei^2 f t>ther towcrsj^*^ the height^^ 
1 



the heigjbt of the tower is ^ 



(very) great in comparison with | 
(much) above 
(much) greater than 



the 



average] 

normal r height of other towers 
.usual J 
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or the tower has a (very) great height in comparison with 
'average] 

normal V height of other towers 
[usual j 

average] 
normal r height 
usual J 



(a) the 



(b) other towers of 



or the tower is of (very) great height in comparison with 

(averagel 
usual [ 
normal J 



f average 1 fothers of its kind [ 

(a) -.e^ usual \ height of (^^.^ towers / 



(b) ciher towers of ^ 



average I 
normal [ height 
^ usual J 

(average) 

or the 



fereaterl average 
tower is ^^^^^1^^^ Khanthe <normal r height 
'* J (usual J 



. /other towers 
1 others of its kind 



} 



or the tower is (very) high in comparison with 

i {average! 
normal i height 
usual J 

average] 
normal > height 
usual J 

or, with deletion of the other term of the comparison : 
the tower has a (relatively) great height 

or =^ the tower is ( j ^^p^„„^iyl ) high 

[ relatively J 

fsehr 1 
German: der Turm ist ( V verhaltnismassigl ) hoch 

Lrelativ J 

f oCen' ] 

Russian; baSnJa ( i sravnltel'nof ) vys^jkaja 
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What ultimately^ i. as a result of the appHcation of certain 
' leidcalization rules' t ^ expressed by means of an adjective in all 
of the three languages under comparison (In our case HIGH - HOCH - VYSOK-AJA) 
is a r e 1 a t i V e, as opposed to an absolute^ property, 

*Hlgh' or, with persons* 'tall' actually stand for 



more ) 
^[gr^ater] 



than the 



average 
normal 
usual 



height (of 



members of the same 
kind or class 



Their antoii^mB *low* or, vlth persons* 'short* do not at all "refer to 



independent, 'opposite' qiialities, but are mere lexical devices 
of less than the^ 



for 



average 
normal 
usual , 

Whilst assertions of the type "The tower is high" have to be considered 



I. I M members/objects of 
height (of the same kind/class). 



as 'two-place predicates' , things are obvioxisty different with propositions of 
the type '*The tower is ninety feet high" • Their underlying or *deep' 
st^mantic structures may, roughly, at least* be described ^fl 
Stative 



Jt Attributive 
^ Positive/Absolute 



Quantitative Measurt(ment) 



Stative 
Attributive 
ifS^M Physical/ 

Quantitative / Metrical 



Property / Attribute • 
Pt^sical / • • • 
Quantitative/Metrical fS^ 



fnon^gentive 1 
^animate> ( 
pObJective J 
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By substituting constants for the variables in the underlying statement 
form, structures approximately similar* at least, to the following may be 



obtained: 
S — * Pres, 



be 

measure 



» ninety feet, the height # ^^^'{hav^l 
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the tower 'f^ 

=^ the height of the tower is ninety feet 
(German: die HtJhe des Turms betr^gt drei88lg Meter ) 
( French: la hauteur de la tour est de trtnte metres) 
(Russian: vysot^ baSni [dostavlJUet]} t ridcat' metrov) 

or the tower has a height of ninety feet 

(German: der Turn hat cine HtJhe von dreissig Metem) 

(Russian: baSnJa Im^et vyaotil tridcat' metrov ) 
(in 1 

or =:^the tower^^^^^ . -r ninety feet In height 
[measuresj * 

(German: der Turm misst dreissig M^ter in der H^he ) 

{French: la tour a trente metres de haut(eur) } 

(Russian: ba^nja tridcat' metrovvysot6j 

ba§nja vysot6j (v) tridcat' metrov ) 

or the tower is ninety feet high 

(German: der Turm ist dreissig Meter h o c h ) 
(French: la tour eat haute de trente metres ) 
(Russian: no equivalent construction! } 

The ' le^c a ligation rules' spoken of in connection w'ch the exp^ssion 
of ' relative properties' are, as can be seen from the exaniples given above, 
no longer applicable in all of the languages under comparison inthe case 
of absolute qualities or properties. WhllBt English, partiaUy, at least, 
permits of IcxlcaLzations in these cases, i.e. transfornmtlons of measure 
phrases such as " be in height " into "be . , . high**, and is similar, in 
this respect, to German and French, such lexic a ligation rules are clearly 
blocked in Russian where the use of adjectives of this kind is confined to 
relative pi-operties oniy * 

Examples like these and others given on the preceding pages. In our opinion, 
not only point up the necessity for general linguistic theory to ''recognise a atiH 
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deeper, aod more universal, layer of structure", but also clearly show the 
Bigniiica&ce of this new approach to grammar for contraative structure studies. 

Facts like the expressibiUty it^ one and the same language of one and 
the same basic assertion In a number of differently structured basic assertive 
sentences «s well Its th&.p<>3Sibility of conveying relationaUy differently 
structured basic predications in one and the same basic syntactic structure, to 
quote only sr^me of the questions raised in our paper, are not only relevant for 
general Hngulstic theory but represent, at the same time, phenomena that 
contrastive linguistics must of necessl^ deal with. 

Although mostly concerned with discovering and systematically 

representing Interlanguage commonattios, similarities and differences between 

two languages only, contrastive grammar obviously has to take an iriterest 

55 

also in "general principles. . . applicable to all languages' or. In other 
words, "those features . . . that are invariant from language to language' 

The more linguists succeed in discovering what, although language -linked, 
is language. invariant, the better they will be able to cover and describe 
precise^ and systematically what is language -variant, specific or particular 
with respect to the languages under comparison. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that what is language -imrariant is 
not the surface structures of sentences as found in Russian, English, German 
or any other language. There will no longer be general agreement, however, 
as to whether It is the deep c^yntactic structures claimed to 
underlie these sentences of which ^^universality" can rightly be assumed. As 
far as we can see there is every reason to call this Into question. 
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The only remaining altemaUve, then, is to adk vhether what we are 

looking for Is 'cognitive' or 'semantic' structures - basic 

propositions and comtinatlons ot them - expressed xn (more or less) differently 

structured sentences by speakers of different lanfnikUes (or, even, of one and 

the same language). This is what A. A, Hill seems to imply \^hen saying that 

58 

"deep structure is the structure of thought" , in lact. It is structures of 
this kind ^ithich are considered e^^entlaUy language -invariant by many scholars 
atid of which, according to our view, this may be most ^.stlCiably claimed. 

If so, or roughly so, at least, then one of the major objects of contrastive 
linguistics {if not the onJy one] would Indeed consist in discovering how 
language -invariant concepts and propositions - in the sense of reflections in 
the mind of states of affairs of the primary material and social reality or 
reflections of such reflections in the mind - are ultimate]ty realized or 
ejcprossed in language specific forniS or structures In the two languages uader 
comparison (by means of partly universal and partly language particular sets 
of elements and rules). 

As the number of potential concepts and propositions etc. Is unlimited 

or infinite, as is the set of sentences needed to fiic and comrey them, and 

language, therefore, has to "provide the means for ejcpressing indefinitely 
60 

many thoughts** , it is, of course, no use starting with individual 
propositions or assertions. It seems, however, quite possible to find a 
starting point other than the level of deep syntactic structures 
and to set up. Instead, a level of deep -eman*tic structures, 
sometimes also called the level of semantic relations ("Ebene der scmantischen 
Bezlehungen'). 
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The etnicturts generated at this level ^re "pre^lexlcal structures*' 
Bpec^ylng the underlying relationel structure ot proposition iypee and 
consisting of abstract relational noti<ms (predicate terms and role types) for 
which constants Ar« substituted in the process of the derivation of Individual 
propositions and the sentences available for expressing them* What we get 
at this level iSj therefore^ but a part of what is needed for the AiU semantic 
representation of particular propositions. |t ISj in other words, proposition 
frames , pattemA or models or, more precisely, perhaps, language^ 
invariant representations of the relational structure, pattern or schema of 
semantic units on the proposition level or, simplt^, deep semantic 
structures. 

Proceeding In this ^^y will, in our opinion, enable linguists to evade 
the dilemma arising from what we have called ' syntactic determinism' , It 
will, we feel sure, also open up new ways and possibilities for contrastive 
structure studies aimed at providing results upon which ncv teaching materials 
may proHtablt^ be based. One should mention, in conclusion, at least, that 
similar ideas were already put forward in 1968 by Charles J. Fillmore who 
then expressed the opinion that "many of the ana^ses have (hopsfUl^) the 
result that certain semantic dtstinctloos and interlanguage commonalities 

61 

ire revealed In iM-irfy direct ways in the deep structures of case grammar. 
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as 'focus', 'presupposition' and 'shared presupposition' "seem. . . to 
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that aemSLntlc interpretation must be entirely determined by deep structure*' 
(p. 43) and that "properties of surface structure play a distinctive role In 
semantic Interpretation" (p. 66a). 
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26. Georg Klaus, ElnfOhrung In die Formale Logik , Berlin 1958, S. 29. 
The German original, kindfy translated Into £:nglish by my colleague and 
friend, Mr.Patrick Plant. M.A. , Is : "Sprachllchc Zelchetiund Gedanken 
slnd utirenhbar mitelnander verknOpft, aber dlese VerknUpfUng 1st 
dlalektlsch wlderspruchsvoU. M^n merkt dies U.a. auch darati, dass es 
oft schwer ist, zu elnem Gedanlci^n die entsprech<^nde sprachliche 
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ist... zwar in Irgendelner Welse Immer ^geben, sle< . . 1st... aber 
nlcht elnelndeutlg. Gedanken k^nneti in vieleHel Welse durch Zelchen 
ausgedrQckt werden. < . Im Prozess der gelstlgen Aitelt wird elne 
stflndlge Wcchselwirkung z;wischen dem 2^ichen und dem Gedanken 
stattflnden." "Jedes Urtell bedarf . . . swar . . . eines sprachliche n 
Ausdrucks. namllch des Behauptungs- bzw. Au^sagesatzes* . , Aber. . . 
00. . . gibt. . . keine umkehrbar eindeutige Be£lehui>g zwlschen Urtell 
undSatz." 
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27, Tftr«nce Langendoeiij Esggnttmlg of EngUgh Gmmmar j Nfiw Yorkt 
X970, p,32f» 

28p Noam Chomsl^, Aspects of the Thftory of SyntMCj CambrldgOj Maasp, 
quoted from Modem Studies in Engligh ( cp. note X7), p. 4Xp 

29> Noam Chomsl^j ^*Deep Structure, Surface St met urej and Semantic 
Interpretation**, mimeographed copy^ PpSBp 

30p Georg KlauCj Spezlelle Erkenntnlatheorlei Berlin 1965, Sp254:**Die 
syntaktischen Beziehungen aliidp > p Verflllgemelnerungen semantischer 
BeziehungeQp Syntaktiscbe Besiehung^n sind aber, elnmal entstanden, 
nlcht iiir fQr den Berelch semantlsch^r Beziebung^n maesgebendj sondern 
ihr« Gaillgkeit feht d&rUber hlnauflp p p Der Begriff der qyntaktlschen 
Widerspruchsfreiheltp p p bezleht eicbp p p unter Umstflnd9n auch ftuf 
semantlsch wide rspruchs voile £^etemep *' 

3t> George Lakoffj **On Generative Semantics**, mimeographed copy, pp65ap 

32. John Lyons, Introdpctlon to Theoretical Linguistics, Cambridge 
1969, Pp3BBp 

32a Chomsl^'s discussion of the feasibility of modlf^ng the 'standard theoi7' 
by taking into consideration " a new set of structures (,^ot '*caae systems'^ 
which represent semantlcalty significant relations among phrases 
such as the relation of agent ^action > p > and of instnimeiit*actlon p p p ** 
('^Deep Structurej Surface Structure, and Semantic Interpretation**, p>14J 
misses the point that what we are concerned with Is semantic 
structures and the Unguistlcalty (syntactically) relevant semantic 
relations among the arguments in a predlcatlonj not among phrases in a 
syntactic structurep 

33p Charles Jp FlUmore, '*The Case for Case", in: Unlversals ia Unguistic 
Theory (cpp note 4 )p 

34, id., '*Lexical Entries for Verbs", FL 4 ( 1968), pp. 373ffp; 

'*Subjects, Speakers and Holes", to appear (7or already published) in 
SY.STHESE j An Igtemational Journal for Eplstemologyp Methodology and 
Philosophy of science. 

35- E ssentials of English Grammar , New Yorkj 1970, 

36> op, dtp (cpp note 7)p 

37 Inlegratlon of Transformational Theongs on English Sjymax, Los AngeleSjl969> 
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38. Jerrold J. Katz, op- ctt. (cp. note 8), 

39. Tommy Anderson, "On thfi Transparency of BEGIN: Some Udes of 
Semantic Theoiy", FL 4 (1968), p. 394. 

40. Geo rg Klaus, SpezteUe Erkenntnifltheorie, S.226. 

41. ibid., S.230. 

42. Cp.CharlefiJ. Fillmore, "Lexical Entries. loc.ctt^, p.378. 

43. taken from Terence D. Lao^ndoen, The Stu4y of Syntax, New York, 

1969, p. 164. 

44. Charles ^ Fillmore, '^Lexical Entries. . loo, cit.. p.381. 

43. Terence D, Langendoen, Es gent la Is of English Grammar , New York, 

1970, p. 62. 

46. Mark M. Goldln, Spanish Case and Function , Washington, s.a.,p.5. 

45. kind information from my colleague, Mr. Patrick Plant, M.A. 

49. pObJective and ^gentiye stand for "pure Agentlve", "pure Objective", 
E-Objecttye for effect^ object, also called object of result, E^gentlvc 
for effecting agent , non-an Patient for non-ontmate Patient or object the 
'state' of which is changed as a result of the action, the object that is 
subject to change, dir C-Agejitive stands for direct causatiye agent. 
Its f IS used for reflected state of aHaire (Sachverhalt). 

50 \oam Chomsky's recent attempts at modiiying his 'stand/ rd ti>eo¥y' by 
fitting certain notions of ' case grammar' into K and thereby making 
it suitable for handling what he calls "semantic ally significant relations 
among phrases such as the relation of agent -action. . . and of instrument - 
action" r'Deep Structure, Surface Structure, and Semantic Interpretation", 
p. 14), cannot, in our opinion, be considered a solution to the Aindamental 
problem. 

Although partial solutions may, perhaps, be attainable in the sug£:cstcd 
way and also more or less satisfactory solutions to some />t the problems 
raised in our paper, it seems to us that there is not much lea6 'syntactic 
determinism' in the 'modified model' than there was in tha 'classical' one. 

As far as wc can see the idea is still there of the possibility of placing 

basic assertion type In one-to-one correspondence witli a basic assertive 
aentencetype or, more precisely, perhaps, placing the underlying - language 
invariant - relational structure of a simple pr&dlcation (assertion) In one-to-one 
correspondence with the underlying ^ language invariant or universal - deep 
syntactic structure of a simple asseitlve sentence that ^^presses it^ or, at 
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ieafftj of mapping one particuUr 0«mantic reliUoiiai frtructure onto 

one general oyntictic deep structuro considered to he ''essentially invftriant 

across languages*' (Language itnd Mind, p. 66). 

It is this basic assumption, hovrever. as we have tried to show, that is 
ope^ to^.dcuU. 

Chomsky's remarks that 'Ut might be argued that the case system expresses 
these facts in a 'direct way' whereas the standard system does so only 
' indirectly' and that this distinction seems to*^ him "meaningless" 
("Deep Structure, . p.l6), obviously miss t!ie point. The difference is 
certainly not & difference in the directness of the expression of certain 
facU but $t fundamental dlffertDce in the approach to grammar as character, 
ized in the introductory remarks to our paper.. 

Magnitude) 

51. Quantitative/Metrical includes such notions ss SPATIAL Extension? 

or SIZEt here restricted to measurements in one direction: height, lengths 
breadth, width, depth, thickness ; DURATION in time, length of Hme 
durinf? which somethlntf contiiues nr exists, or durim; which s t>eing or 
thing has existed (AGE); (monetary or other) VALUE/WORTHj (degree 
or quanti^ of) hotness or coldness (TEMPERATURE) or heaviness (WEIGMT} . 

should preferably be read as: 
f (comparison wlthl 
" be great jln \relation to J 
{with respect to 

" be above ..." . fcompaHeon wlthY 

and ^i^as **be very great jln j^reUtlon to Jy-* or 

[with respect to 

"be much above 

52. John Lyons, Introduction to Theoretical Linguistics, p. 465. 

53. The predicate term In S assigns positive value, exact dimensions or an 
accur;^te measurement! o quantitative or metrical properties of the kind 
mentioned in 51. Quantitative Measure (ment) may be read as of a 
specified mearire, quantity, amount, duration, value, etc.*' or 'Wve a 
specified dimension/measurement, amount, quantl^* duration, value, etc/* 

54. Peter A.M. Seuren. Operators and Nucleus . A Contribution to the Theory 
of Grammar, Cambridge 1969, p. 78. 

55. Noam Chomsky, "The Current Scene. Joc.^it. , p* 57. 

56. Jerroid J. Katz, The Philosophy of Grammar, p. 107. 

57. Cp. Noam Chomsky, "The Current Scene. .. io c; clt. , p. 57. 
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58, A>A>Hilli Ungulstica* Voice of America Forum Locturea. p,505, 

59, This also aeema to be the opinion of Leonardo Spalatln who, in hia paper 
"Approach to Coiitramive Ana^eia", The Yugo^av Serbo-'Cruaiiag -> English 
Contrastive Project , B. Studies 1 , Zagreb X969, p, 26, expresses the view 
that the fact that most of what is written or said in one language can be 
translated into another language indicates that there must be a certain, rather 
high* degree of similarly between languages, , , However great ttie differences 
in the isolated language elements between languages, it is still possible to 
render a very large portion of meanltig conveyed by the elements of one 
language Into anothe r. 

60, Noam Chomsky, Aspects of the Theory of SyntaXj p, 4, 

6X, Charles J, Fillmore, "The Case for Case", loc> cit*, p, 88. 
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LJiljana Bibovi<; (University of Movi Sad) 



SOME REMARKS ONTHE PACTIVE AND NON*FACTIVE CO^^PLEMENTS IN 
ENGLISH AND SERBO-CROATIAN 

I. Paul and Carol Kiparsl^^ hav« shown that tho choice of cotnolement tyoe 
is in large measure predictable from a aunaber of basic senmntic factors. In 
particular they have laid strong emphasis on the assumption that the syntactic 
form in which a complement can appear in the surface structure is largely de- 
termined by whether the speaker presupposes that the complement expresses 
a true proposition (i^e* Is a factive complement) or not* Thus certain verbs, 
such as ignore > regret , resents and adjectives, such as odd* glad ^ tragic, 
significant i take only factive predicates as in the following examples* 

Everyone ignored Joan's being completely drunk. 
I regret that it is raining* 

I resent the fact that Mary has been the one who did it. 
It Is odd that it is raining* 
I am glad that you have come* 

Other verbs and adjectives take only non-factive predicates; 

I believe Maty to have been the one ^vho did it* 
He avoided getting caught. 
I suppose that it is raining* 
It is likely that it ig raining. 

That factinty <ind non-factlvi^ determine the choice of complenaent is clear 

from the following examples with non-factive complementSj which are &^i 

unacceptaMe: 

♦Everyone supposed John's being completely drunk. 

2 

^He avoided having got caught. 
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*1 resent Mary to have been tht one who did it- 
(Cf- I believe Mary to have been the one who did it- ) 

To determine whether there is presupposition on the part of the speaker that 

the proposition of the complement is true i.e. whetherth^ complement is factlvej 

the authors use the test of negating the clause to which the complement in 

question Is subordinate. Thus in 

I don't believe that John is iU 
it is no longer asserted that John is ill; but in 
It Is not odd that the door is closed 

it Is still presupposed that the door is closedj showing that this complement 

is fiictlve. 

The authors assume that presupposition of complements is reflected 
in their deep structure; that isj factive complements are dominated by a NP 
the head of which is fact, 

^MP^ NP 

/ \ • i 

fact S S 

Factive Non,factive 
The noun fact s ometimes appears in the surface structure: I regret the fact 
that John Is ill. 

2. It is the purpose of this paper to show that factivity and nOn^factivity 

are reflected in SeitoXroatian in the surface structure In the choice of 
3 

complomontizerj at least in certain predicate complements. 
2.1. While in English that-^clauses are ambiguous j and constitute the point 
of overlap (neutralization) of the factive and non-^factive paradi^m^ the 
corresponding clauses In SC display a difference in the choice of con^lementizer. 
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Thus that is in SC either rendered as da or Sto^ the complementizer da occurs 

with the non-factive, the complementizer 5tq with factive complements, as is 

evident from the following examples; 
That^cUuses with verbs 

(SC equivalents; verbs, adverbs) 

Non-factlve complements 

(1) I believe that John i£. ill. 
(ISC) Verujem da Je Jovan bolestan, 

(2) I think tfiat he will come, 
(2SC) Mislim da ie do<;i, 

(3) I suppose that it is raining. 
(3SC) Pretpostavljara da peda kiSa. 

(4) i doubt that you can do it. 
(4SC) SmnPjam da to mo^te uraditi. 

Factive complements 

(5) I regret that I followed his advice. 
(5SC) ^o mi je Sto sam poslu^o nje^v savet* 

(S) I dislike it that he is so lasy, 
(SSC) Ne flvidja mi se fito je toliko lenj, 

(7) He rejoiced that be had won the first prize. 
(7SC) Radovao se sto je dobic prvu nagradih 

(8) She regents it that nobo4)^ takes her seriously. 
(8SC) Vredja se iSto je niko ne shvata ozbiljno. 

b. That*clauses with adjectives 
Non'-facuve complements 

(9) I am certain that he is away, 
(9SC) Siguran sam da je odsutan* . 
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do) 1 am coniaden* that we can supply your needs. 
(lOSC) Ubectjen earn da moS&emo zadovoljiti vaSe potrebe. 

(Xl) They were sure that you were coming. 
(IISC) Blli du uvererU da ^ete dodi. 

Factive complenieiits 

(12) 1 am sorry that he is away. 
(12SC) ^0 mi je Sto je odsutan. 

(13) 1 am happy that we can supply your neede. 
(135C) Sre^n sam Sto moS&emo zadovoljiti vaSe potrebe. 

(14) They were disappointed that you were unable to come. 
(HSC) Bill su razo^ararU ^o rUste mogli da dodjete. 

It Id interesting to notice that Sto-clausss can never correspond to **the 

accusative-wlth^iiUinltive construction" in E. This is due to.the fact observed 

t>y the Kiparsbys that the accusative ^with^infirUtive construction (which in 

transformational terms arises through subject -raising) is possible on](y with 

non-factive complements. Thusr 

(15) Hs believes John to be rich. 
(X5SC) Veruie da je Jovanbogat* 

* He resents John to be rich. 

(16) Hs resents it that John is rich. 
(16a) He resents John's being rich. 

(16SC) Krivo mu Js 5to je Jovan bogat. 

Ths verba znati and ahvatati are factive semanticaUy* but syntactically non«.factivs. 

(17) * I know that John is iU. 
(175C} Znam da je Jovan bolestan. 

(Id) 1 realize that the difficulties are enormous - 
(IdSC) Shvatam da 8u teSkOiie ogromne. 
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This pecularity in SC ties up with the fact that the corresponding verbs in E, Le. 
know aiui realize are also factive scmantically but syntactically non-factlve. The 
Kiparst^s have pointed out that the factive gerund cannot be used vi'lth the verbs 
to know, although it is a factive predicate (*I know John's being here), whereas 
the accasative-with*infinitive coastruction is possible i.e. I know him to be there, 
contrary to the general rule that this construction is possible only with non* 
factive complements. 

2.2, The same correspondence naturally exists when English gerunds are 

rendered In SC. Factive gerunds are often rendered as M?- clauses , whereas 

twn-factive gerunds are rendered as da -clauses . 

a. The gerund with verbs 

Mon-factlve complements 

(Id) She continued talking. 
(19SC) N^ast&vlla Je da govori. 

(20) I liate smoking in the bathroom. 

7 

(20SC) \'e volira da puSim u kupatilu, 

(21) She dreaded his having another heart-attack. 
(21SC) t>laSi1a se da ^e dobiti jo^ jedan srdani napad. 

Factive complements 

(22) I don't like their interfering in my business. 
(22SC) Ne volim ^o ml se meSaju u posao. 

(23) I apolc^ise for coming late. 
(23SC) Izvinjavam se Sto sam zakasnio. 

(24) I don't regret coming. 
(24SC) Nije mi ^o ^o sam do;^o. 
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b> The gerund with adjectivefl 

Non-'factlve gerunds with adjectives are rarely rendered as da^clauses 
In SC; aa example U (25) She is fond of reading. : Voll da £lta. The ways in 
which they are rendered in SC remain to be explored^ some of the examples are: 

(26) She Is passionate about swimming. 
(26SC) Ima strast prema pllvanju. 

(27) Apples are ripe for picking. 
(27SC) Jabuke su zrela za branje* 

(2d) John id given to drinking. 
(28SC) Jovan ie sklon pi6i. 

But factlve gerunds often correspond io the SC Sto -clauses: 

(29) We were quite right In coming early, 
(2dSC) Bill smo potpuno u pravu §to smo rano dodU* 

(30) I am worried about their not writing. 
[30SC) Brinem se ^o ne piSu* 

(31> 1 am angry with you for leaving the heater <jn, 
(31SC) Ljuta Bam na vas Sto ste ostavili grejaUcu ukljut^enu 

(32) I am grateful to you for coming at once, 
(32SC) Zahvalan sam vam dto ste odmah doSll* 

(33) She was angry at John's getting drunk, 
(33SC) Bila je ljuta 5to se Jovan opio, 

2,3, Non-factive infinitives In £ also correspond to da-clauees in SC, and 

factlve infinitives to gto- clauses. 

?JOn-factive complements 

(34) I want to do some work. 
(34SC) 2^11m da radim. 
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(35) She was impatient to leave. 
(35SC) BiU je nestrpljiva da ode. 

(36) He is ready to go. 
(36SC] Spreman je da podje. 

Factivc complements 

(37) I am glad to see you, 
(37SC) Milo mi je Sto vas vidlm. 

(38) I was tiappy to win the prize. 
(38SC) Bio sam sredan Sto 

Sam dobio nagrEdu. 

(39) i am sorry to hear it. 
(39SC) 2ao mi je Sto to Cujem. 

2.4, Afi it is pointed out by the Kiparskys* present (factive) gerunds can 

refer to a past state* but (nOn .factivc) present infinitives cannot. Thus* 
They resented his bein^away 

la ambiguous as to the time reference of the gerund, and On one prong of the 

ambiguity is synonymous with 

9 

They resented his having been away. 

In SC the ambiguity ia resolved by the tense in the St o ^clause* taken out the 

context* the sentence (40J They resented hia being away has two versions In SC. 

(40aSC) Ljutilo ih Je Sto Je odeutan. 
(40bSC) Ljutilo ih je Sto je bio odsutan. 

Similarly* with adjectives: 

(41) She U angry at being neglected. 
(41aSC) LJuta je Sto je zanemaruju. 
(41bSC) Ljuta je $to su je zanemarili. 
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3. As it appears, the choice of da-clause or Itq -clause dcpcnOs largely 

on whether the complement is non-factive or factive. It is by no means implied that 

dri -clauses and fito*clauses are the only equivalents of non-f&ctive and factive 

predicate complements i^ E. A move e;£teftsivc investigation of complements 

Uoth in E and $C would undoubtedly reveal other regularities^** For instance, 

the factive gerund In (42) I was embarassed at being asked to make a speech is 

rendered by a time -clause in SC: 

(42SCt Zbunio sam se kad su od mene tra^tili da odr^tim govor. 

Similarly. 

(43) I was relieve'i to see her back, 
(43SC) Laknulo mi je kada sam video da se vratila. 

M4) He was right in saying that this is a difficult Job. 
(44SC) Bio Je u pravu kada Je rekao da Je ovo te^k posao. 

It should be pointed out that in £ a time-clause is also possible: 

(45) I Avas embarrassed ^hen I ^as asked to make a speech. 
(4$) He was right when he said that this is a difficult job. 

This seems to depend on the kind of verbal (i.e. verb or adjective) m the main 

clause, and. perhaps, to some extent, of that in the complement clause. In the 

example (47) 1 made a mistake in accepting the offer , in SC either a time-clause 

or.SL9*^^"^^ is possible: 

(47aSC) Pogredio sam kada sam prihvatio ponudu. 
(47bSC) Pogredfo sam Sto sam prihvatio ponudu. 

Notice, however, that in E, too. it is possible to use a time-clause: 

(48) 1 made a mistake when I accepted the offer. 

In addition to what has been said above, it must be stressed that emotivity, 
another semantic distinction introduced by the authors of "Fact", affects the choice 
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of jto and i n Sc}^ According to the Klparsfcys* emotive complements are 

12 

thode to which the speaker expresses a subjective or evaluative reaction* 

It appears that in SC only emotive factive complements are generally introduced 

by 5to, whereas non -emotive factive complements are introduced by da, as is 

the case in the following examples: 

Subject Clauses 

Emotive factive complements 

(49) It is sad that man^y modern philosophers speculate ofily about language, 
{4&SC) Tuino je to 5to mnogi dana§n}i filozofi razmiSljaju samo o Jeziku. 

(50) It is extremely odd that nobody is interested in the problem. 
(50SC} Pravo_Je gudo Sto nikoga ne zanlma taj problem, 

Non-emotive factive complements 

*5l) It IS well-known that many modem philosophers speculate only about 
language, 

(5lSC) Poznato Je da mnogi danaSnji fllozofi razmiSljaju samo o jeziku. 

(52) It 19 clear that nobody is interested in the problem. 
<52SC) fas no je da nikoga ne zanima taj problem. 

Object clauses 

Emotive factive complements 

(53) She regrets that some people wf.re unable to come. 
(53SC} ^ joj je ^o neki ljudi nlsu mogU da dodju. 

<54) I resent it that John is so self-centred. 
(54SC) Ljuti me §to je Jovan tohko egocentric an. 

N*on-emotive factive compi'^ments 

(55) She Is :iiware that some people were unable to come, 
(55SC) Sveana je toga da neki ljudi nlsu mogU da dodju. 
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(56) I must bear in mind that John is very self-centred, 
(S6SC) Moram imati na mpu da je Jovan veoma egocentrlSan. 

It is not, however, invariably the case that emotive factive complements 

are introduced by Sto; important and interesting , though seemingly emotive, take 

da when rendered with complements in SC. 

(57) It is important that the author gives his own view whenever an 
occasion arises. 

(57SC) Vaino je da pisac izrafava sopstveno mf^ljenjc kad god se za to 
uka^e prilika. 

(56) It ia interesting that it is fashionable to be abstruse. 
(SesC) Zanimljivo je da je moderno biti nejasan. 

Another interestfng point In connection with SC factive complements is 

that the pronoun^ can precede the complementizer 5to^ in the case of emotive 

factive Complements^ or da, in the case of non*emotive factive complements. 

Thus: 

Emotive factive complements 

(59) I am horrified that they still haven't answered my letter. 
(59SC) Clasava me t2_^ JoS nisu oUgovorili na mojc pismo. 

(60) 1 vi-as Habbergasted at their lying. 
(60SC) Zaprepastilo me Je^^o_su lagali. 

Non*emotiVe factive complements 

(61) He forgets the fact that few students are interested in the serious 
study of literature. 

{$L^C) Zahoravlja na tojla^mali broj studenata interesuje ozbiljno prouSa* 
vanje knjiievnostt. 

(62) I am aware that the situation has changed. 
(62SC) Svestan sam toga da se situaclja Izmenila 
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f63) We must taka into account ^-he fact that semantic factors play an 
important role in syntax. 

(63SC] Moramo uzeti u obzir tQ_d&_aemanti£ki faktorl igraju zna^ajnu 
ulogu u sintaksi. 

In conclusioiip U should be pointed out that in contractive analysis of 
complements in E and SCp facUvity v. non -factivtty complements is an 
Important ifactor and should be paid due attention whether the actual analysis 
is based on this distinction or on some other criteria. 



NOTES 

1. Paul and Carol Kiparsky, "Fact*', mimeographed p M.I.T.p January 196^ 
(To appear in Bierwisch and Heidolph (eds)« Recent Advances in Lin^lstics^ 

2 The authors point out that factive gerunds are what Lees (1^60) has termed 
'factive nominals. " Cf, Robert B. Leesp The Grammar of En^lsh 
XominaUiations. Mouton. The Hague X960". 

3. Complementizers ar^ morphemes serving to introduce subordinate structures. 
Rosenbaum Usts the following complementizers for English, that , for . .to 
(as in Por him to go. * . ; also occurs without for), possessive. . . - ing (as in 
John's smoking. . .p also occurs without possessive). Cf. Peter S. Hosenbaum. 
TheJjjammarj)f^EnjfUsh_Predic The M.l.T. 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, c p, 24 ?f. 

4. Kiparsl^P _og. cit. p p XO. 

5. Ibi<j. , P^ 13. 

6. Cf. ibid. > note 3. 

7. 1 hate smokijig In the bathroom is unambiguous sentence. If the Subject of the 
complement sentence reduced to the gerund by nomina ligation transformation 

is the same as that of the main sentence (that is to say the complement sentence 
ts 1 smoke) , it is rendered in SC as above; if, on the other hand, the subject 
of the complement sentence is an unspecified subject (that isp-^smoke)* the 
SC equivalent is: Ne volim ae pu5i u kupatilu. 
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8. It deems that there is an interdependtmcc tct^ccn fE^cUvity v. non^ractivity 
ftnd the subject of the complement sentence: if the subject is indefinite, the 
complement U non-factive: 

I don't like anyone interfering m my business, 
volim da mi se iko meSa u posao. 

I don't like strangers interfering in my business, 
volim da mi se strani ljudi meSaju u posao. 

') KipirSkv. 0£ cj^ . \ o p. 39. 

XO ^[^l^^a Wid J^as mad<i an extensive study of the problem m SC. which is awaiting 
publication. 

XX- I am indebted to Wayles Browne for calling my attention to this phenomenon. 
X2. Kiparsky. 0£. cit> , p. 27. 

13 Notice ^hat in non-emotive factive complements one cannot U3<i the intensifies 
so in E and ♦he corresponding to liko^ in SC: 

■I must bearin mind that John is so self -centred 

■^[o^am imati iva umu da Je Jovan toliko e^jocent n^an 
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Wayles Browne (University of Zagreb) 

ON CONJOINED QUESTlOxNS AND CONJOINED RELATIVE CLAUSES IN ENGLISH 
AND SERBO-CROATIAN 

1. As is well known, both Serbo-Croatian and English have means for 
forming ye3*no questions and relative clauses. Whai is more, these categories 
correspond well m the two languages, a question is normally translated by a 
question, and a relaUsre clause by a relative clause, although English provides 
$ome devices which SC tacks for condensir<^ relative clauses into other 
constructions.* fhe differences between the languages are mainly in the 
superficial structures ot the interrogative or relative clauses. This paper 
seeks to point out o:ie such difference^ one which is gene<.^ll> unnoticed since 
it appears only when two or more clauses are joined by means of conjunctions 

We take up questions and relatives in turnp first reviewing their usual 
surface structures in each language. 

2. Yes -no questiona. 

2,1. In E, yes.no questions have inversion of Subject and auxiliary verb. 
The question corresponding to 

(t^ Mary is reading E rasmus. 

is 

(la) la Mary reading Erasmus^ 

If tho auxiliary consists of more than one word, only the first word is inverted 

2 

the subject. 

f2> Ntary will have finished reading the book soon. 
(2a) ill Mary have finisrieti reading the book soon? 
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In sentences which would otherwise have no verb that sicte as an auxiliary^ a 
form of do Is used *8 an auxiliary. This form carries the tense markers, while 
the verb following It is urUnflected. 

(3) Maty likes the classics. 
(3a) Does Maty like the classics? 

2 2 SC yes-no questions are nerally made with special question markers: 

11, da li, 

2 2, 1. U is an enclitic and followB the general rules for SC encllticsi which 
we will set forth briefly. All the enclitics In a clause come in a group^ one 
following another in a Hxed order. The group normaUy comes after the first 
accented element of the clause^ it may come directly after the main verb, but 
never comes later in the clause than that. Using the pronoun enclitic mi 
"lo me'\ ih_"them" for purposes of iUustratlu <: 

(4) Onaj tvrdoglavi rodjak ml ih ctalno vra6a. 

That stubborn cousin continually gives them b^ck to me. 

Here Onaj tvrdoglavi rodjakj a noun phrase^ counts ae the first element. The 
first accent -bearing wordj on aj^ can also count ae the first elements 

(5) Ona, mi ih tvrdoglavi rodjak stalno vrai^. 

An example of the enclitics coming direct^ after the main verb vra<5a : 

(6) Onaj tvrdoglavi rodjak vra^a mi ih stalno. 

The could noi come later than immediately after the verb: 

(7) *Onaj tvrdoglavi rodjak vra<5a stalno mi ih. 

The need for correct order within the group is seen in: 
(4a) *Onaj tvrdoglavi rodjak ih ml stalno vra^a. 

Li. In addition to this, requires that the verb should be put fimt In the 
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clause: 



(8) Vraia li mi ih onaj tvrdoglavi rodjak? 

Is that stubborn cousin giving them back to me? 

Here See that li comes before all the other enclitics in the group. 

The verb which Is put tivni is the one wlUch carries the tense or mood marker" 



(infinitive or form in 

(9) B\sie li ih vratiH? 

Would you give them backt 

(9a) ^Vratlil li ihbisie? 

If the verb to be put first is an enclitic* a nOun*enclitic form of it rnust be 

usedp Since no enclitics can staad at the beginning of the sentence. In (9), 

accented btste is the non -enclitic form of the usual unaccented biste; *n 'If^a^ 

jesu is the non-encUtic version of su^ 



(10) VratiH su knjige. 

(They) have returned the books. 

UOa) Jesu li vratili knjige? 

Have they returned the books? 

2. 2. 2, Da It is put at the beginning of the sentence. The enclitic group must 

directly follow da_U_p as ji must follow other interrogative words and subordinaUu^ 

conjunctions,^ 

(11) Da li Ih je Onaj ivrdogUvi rodjak vratio? 
Did that stubborn cousin retu rn them? 

(Ua) *Da li onaj tvrdoglavi rOdJak Ih je vratio? 
One might be tempted to consider da li as merely the conjunction da f ollowed 
by the Interrogative word Ji. There are two arguments against this positionp 
however. The first U that the conjuiiction ^ is normally used to introduce 
certain specific types of clauses (purpose clauses* conditional clausee> complements 



hence, in compound tenses > it is the auxiliary ^ rather than the main verb 
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to verbs, etc.), i,e. with a specific function, while the da in ^ia 11 has no separate 
function as a conjunction^, no role to play that is not already played tuy the 11^ 
Second, when the clause being made interrogative already begins with a conjunc*^ 
tion da, the result Is not just this da followed tuy 11, but da ji + da : 

'/ 

U2) Da predjemo Zajedno uUcu. 

Let's cross the street together. 

(l^a) Da 11 da predjemo zajedoo ulicu^ 
Shall we cross the street together^ 

In view of these argumems, we consider da 11 to be a single unit. We niight 

treat da 11 as the non*enclltic form of the enclitic li^ This treatment would 

explain why some SC speakers regard daji as more strongly interrogative than 

lu since non. enclitic forms are always more emphatic than the corresponding 

enclitics in environments where a choice between them is possible. 

2 2 3 Je 11 or seems to have the same properties and i^a© da li> It is 

frequently heard in colloquial speech, though ignored by grammars and not 

used In >n*ntten style 

Z 3, L"*t us say that a sentence or clause is formulated as ^ question if it follows 
the patterns given in2.1. and 2. 2 

2 3, 1. In SC, when yes*no questions are Joined ^ith the conjunction Ui "or", 
onl>* the first of the series of questions is formulated as a question. 

(13) Da li su se vratill u Rijeku ill su ostall u Zagrebu? 
U3a) ^Da li su se vratill u Rijeku ill da 11 su ostali u Zagrebu? 

(14) Jesu li se vratill u Rijeku ill su ostali u Zagrebu? 
(14a) ^Jesu 11 se vratill u Rijeku iU Jesu 11 ostall u Zagrebu? 

(15) Jesu 11 se vratill u Rijeku 111 misle ostati u Zagrebu? 
nSa) *Jesu b ee vratill u Rijeku ill da 11 misle ostati u Zagrebu? 
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j(t6) Ho^fe 11 oatati u Zagr^bu ill miale oti^^i u Rijeku? 
(16a) *Ho£e 11 ostati u Zagrebu ill mlsle U oti^ u Rijeku? 

An example from the newspaper Vjesnik; 

(17) Je U opomena kazna i discipUndka mjera ill je ona . . . 
ne^o Saavim dnigo?^ 

2. 3. 1. 1. When yes -no questions are joined with J "and"j the situation is 

different, for this word can join sentences having no direct relation to one 

another. 

(16) Jesi li bio u Rijeci, i Jesi U razgovarao a mamom? 
(18a) ^jesi U bio u Rijeci. i razgovareo si s mamom? 

It does not seem to be possible to join yes -no quedftlons with aU "but", 

a "and' but", or other co-ordinating conjunctions. 

2.3.2. In E, on the other Imndi all the members of a conjoined series of 

questions must be formulated as questions. 

fl3E) ^^Did they go back to Rijeka or (they) stayed in Zagreb"* 
<13aE) Did they go back to Rijeka or did they stay in Zagreb"* 

Sentences (13E>, il3aE> also correspond to fl4)* {14a). 

{15E) "Have they gone back to Rijeka or (they) are thinking of staying 
in Zagreb 

(15aE) Have they gone back to Rijeka or are they thinking of staying in 
Zagreb? 

{16E) ^WiU they stay in Zagreb or tthey) are thinking of going to Rijeka 
a$aE) Will they stay In Zagreb or are they thinking of going to Rijeka^ 

fl7E) *Is a warning a poinishment and disciplinary measure, or (it) is 
something entirely different? 

{l7aE) Is a warning a punishment and disciplinary measure, or is it 
something entirely diiferenf^ 
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2. 3.2,1. This applies likewise to E queBtions conjoined with and: 

(18E) Were you in Rijeka, and did you talk to Mother? 
(I8a) *Were you in Rijeka, and you talked to Mother? 

2. 3. 3. It is true that (13aE) could also be expressed as: 

ilZbE) Did they go back to Rijeka or stay in Zagreb? 

'rhis sentence is no exception to the principle that alJ the members of a series 

must be formulated as questions, since it is made tiom (13aE) by dropping 

the repeated auxiliary verb and repeated subject. In just the same way, (I3c) 

can be made from (13b}: 

fl3b) Da li &\i se oni vratili u Hijeku iU su (oni) ostali u Zagrebu? 
(13c) Da b su ae oni vratili u Rijeku iii ostali u Zagrebu? 

sentences U3bE) and (13c), the surface structure contains only one subject. 

One auxiliary verb, and one indication of interrog^tivity, followed by two main 

verbs joined by or, UL Similarly in (17) the repeated subject and verb can be 

left Out' 

<17b) Jc It OpOmena ka^na- - - ili ne$to sasvim drugo^ 
HTbE) Is a warning a punishment. or something entirely different? 

3 Relatjve clauses > 

3 1 E relative clauses begin ^ith relative vi'ords or with phrases containing 

relative words These words or phrases can play a certain role In the clause. 

ior example that of subject, object of a verb, object of a preposition, sidverbial 

modifier. **tc Thus, in the underlined relanve clause in U9J and (19a), w hich 

plays the role oi* object of the preposition about; 

(19) The question abput yhlch you yere speaking is vety important. 
(I9a) The question which you were speakln^about is very important. 
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The relative words that, jj^must at the very be|lnrdn| of the clause: 

{I9b) The question that you were speaking about is very important, 

^l^c^ *The question about that you were speaking i e very important, 

(I9d) The question 0 you were speaking about is very important. 

(I9e) -Tlie quesUon about ^ you wer^ speaking is very important. 

3.3 Relative clauses ;n SCi koji e tc. and |to. 

3 2,X SC has relative words like those of E, e,|, koji *Vhich, who'*, and 

sinular rules for putting relative words or expressions first in the clause. 

Th^re are differences in detail, or course, such as tliat the object of a 

preposition cannot be moved to the front alone, the whole prepositional phrase 

must be laken, 

{19SC) Pitafije o kojenrt ste raspravljali vrlo je va£no. 
(l9aSC) ^Pitanje kojem ste raspravljalt o vrlo je vaino. 

3. 2. 2. Anther way to make reiative clauses that refer to noun phrases is 

with |to_at the beginning of the clause: 

(20) Pitanje $to ste o njemu raspravljali vrlo je vaSno, 

As we see, jto dpes noi P^^y ^ role withm the clause, since Lt would be a complete 
sentence without 5to ; 

(21) Raspravljali ste o njemu. 
You were speaking about It, 

The prepositional phrase (whose role was played by o kojeru in (l9SC))is still in 

its place in the clause, with a personal pronoun as its object, o n je mu . The 

pronoun reft ^ to the antecedent noun ( pitanje) , and agrees with It in gender and 

number. The case of the pronoun is governed by its function within the relative 

clause (object of a preposition, of a verb, etc.); 

(22) Fitanje 5to ste ga postavili vrlo je vaino. 

The question which you have raised is very important 
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In (22). the pronoun has the form ^ accu^sativo, since It is Iho direct object 
7 

of the verb postavtU, 

3 2 J The existence of these two alternative ways to make relative clauses 

l^ads a i^rammanan using the transformational method to propo&e the following 

fjMgcriPMon a relative clause, in its underlying structure* contains a part which 

--pi t*K* ^mecedent element (in our examples* pitanje) to which the relative 

clause refers. Thus (23) shows this structure, slightly simplified: 
(23) pitanje Ttel (vi) ste raspravljali o pitanju 

iiere Rel is a morpheme which indicates that the clause is a relative clause* 

fxhe clause itself is underlined* for clarity* ) 

Thf* rep^^ated element ( pitanju ) is made into a personal pronoun by a 

pi onominaUzation transformation* just as repeated elements are pronominabzed 

in anv s<yrx of sentences 

(24\ pi^anJe Rel (vl) s^e raspravljali o iijemu 

r\^L another transformation can act which brings the prpnommali^ed element 

heCfinmng oi'the clause: 

pitanje o njemu Rel (vi) ste raspravljali 

Kel together with a pronoun gives a relative pronoun* so that the structure (25) 

^as ^^le surface form seen in sentence Rel by Itself Is pronounced jto , 

so that if this fronting transformation does not act , (24) has the surface form 

(20a) or (20). 

(20a> pitanje &to ste raspravljali o njemu 

in English, the rule which brings the pronominali^ed element to the front must 

act; one cannot say 

(20aSC) ^the question that you spoke about It 

in standard English, although such constructions appear In Some dElalects* 
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Of ccursQ, the descripftion we h&ve given is not the only possible one* 

A critic might stiU say that gto, , ,o (ij^ma and o kojem were merely two 

ftttemative constructions^ made in totaUy different ways. But in section 3. 3. 1* 

we will see some phenomena which our proposal will help us to understand, 

3, 3, As in the case of questions^ we will say that a clause is formulated as 

a relative clause if it follows the patterns discussed In 3, I* and 3. 2. 

3,3,1, In SC, when relative clauses are Joined with a conjunction, only the 

first of the clauses has to be formulated as a i ,^tive clause; one can say 

both (2$) and (2$a), 

(2$) zemlja o kojoj znamo vrlo malo ali koju smatramo va2nom 
(2^) zemlja o koJoJ znamo vrlo malo ali je smatramo va^EnOm 

As we sec« the second clause need not have any illative pronoun or §to in it« 

when it does not have these elements* it contains a personal pronoun* Oir 

proposed transformational treatment explains why this personal pronoun 

appears. The second clause passes.through stagies like those shown in (23) 

and (24); but since it has no Hel morpheme, the personal pronoun must 

remain within the clause. 

Examples of conjoined relative clauses in which the second contains 

a personal pronoun: 

(27) Zahvaljujcm i svim onlm fOnetiCarima na 5ijim sam 4Jelima 
uCio i studirao fonetiku* te sam se u svome radu sluHo njlhovim 
djelima direktno ill indirektno, (R, PiUpovl^) 

(28) , , , iznosi svoje poglede koje je dcUmice primio iz dosadaSnje 
nau^ine literature, a delimice i sam doSao do njih , (A, Bcli^) 
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(20) . . . pojedinosti - koje stalno treba pamtiti i umeti se njima 
sluiiti kAd nastavnik zaplta — (NaS jezik) 

One also finds examples where each ot a series of conjoined relative clauses 

is formulated ^s ^ relative clause: 

(30) . pa i orUh [kadrova] koji su potrebrU nadoj privredi i koji 
su osnovni preduvjet za br5i i enkasrUJi razvoj na^ privrede. 
( Vjesnik) 

^31) tzv. "interventna podruCja", koja rUsu u klubu nerasviJerUh, 
all prema £ljim razvojnim teSko^ma droStvo ne mo$e ostali 
skrdtenih ruku. ( Vegemji^ list) 

Each of these examples could have the opposite construction as welL e. g. 

(27a) . . . na^ijim sam djelima u5io i studirao foiietiku. te gijim 
sam se djelima u svome radu sluiio. . . 

r31ai . koja nlsu u klubu nerazvijenih, ali dniStvo ne moSe ostati 
skr^enih ruku prema njihovim leSko^iama. 

Tt.e situation, then, is in part parallel to what we found with questions. 

(26at, (27), (26). and (29) contain only one Rel marker, which is followed by 

^ number of conjoined clauses tjust as the questions conjoinea with ^h, 2.3.1., 

contain only one question marker which is foUoweti by more than one clause). 

For (26a), the stages in the derivation would be: 

(32) zemlja Rel znamo vrlo malo o aemlji ali smatramo aemlju vaSnom 
Bo^h repeated nouns are affected by the pronominali nation rule: 

(33) zemlja Rel znamo vrlo malo o njoj all smatramo je vaj&nom 

Etut only the first of the pronouns can be moved to the beginning and combined 
with Hel: 

(34) zemlja o njoj i- Rel znamo vrlo malo all smatramo Je vaj£nom 

antl (34) has ihe surface form (26a)« in which the enclitic Je follows ali bect ise 
ali counts as the first element of the clause ali. . . vainom (see 2. 2. 1. ). 
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Qn the other hand, sentences (26), (3d), and (31) have a relative marker 

for each clause, so that each clause is formulated as a relative clauee* 

3 3 2 English, as with questions, requires ail relative clauses to be formulated 

as such* Thus we can have; 

(26E) a country about which we know very little but which we consider 
important 

Z 

but not ; 

(26aE) *a country about which we know very little but we consider it 
important* 

The literal translations of (27). (28), and (29) are likewise ungrammatical; 

(27E) ^phoneticians from whose works I have learned and stu<^ied 
phonetics and 1 have used their works* * * 

(28E) *views which he partly taken from previous literature and he 
has partly arrived at them himself* 

[29E) ^details which one must always remember and one must be able 
to apply them when the teacher asks* 

Bather, one must say; 

(27a£^ phoneticians from whoee works I have learned and studied phonetics, 
and whose works I have used* * * 

(28E) views which he has partly taken from previous literature and which 
he has partly arrived «t hlmseU. 

etc* 

3. 3* 3* Of course, neither E nor SC always has to be as prolix as in the examples 
shown. In both languages, an element that is identical in Several clauses can be 
omitted in some of the clauses, and needs to appear only once. This phenomenon 
is not limited to relatives and questions. Beside 

(35) i will get up and I will go now. 
one can say 

(36) I will get up and will go now* 
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(omitting Vf which stands in front position in the st*cond clause just ad in tlio firat). 

One can also omit I wlll> giving (37), the most natural formulation: 

(37) I will g^t up and go now, 
SC has similar possibilities: 

(35SC> Jd 6i ustati i Ja 6i oti^i sada. 

■ -less i* IS strongly emphasised, the second ja will normally be oii.itted in SC: 
f365C> Ja ^u ustati i oti^i du sada. 

(See 2 2 1 on enclitics for the position of fti- ) Or both ja a nd du_can be omitted: 
(37SC) Ja 6i ustati i otldi sada. 

This sort of omission has already been exemplified for questions in 2, 3, 3, 

To show It at work on relatives, let us change our example slightly; 

( 3i)- TihQX 13 a countr>' which we know well and which we consider 
important 

(38SO TiSet je remlja koju mi dobro pornajemo i koju (mi) smatramo 
va inom- 

Here can anat the second relative pronoun and the second subject pronoun we, 2^ 

(38a) Tibet is a country which we know weli and cons der important, 
'3oaSC) Tib^rt je remlja koju mi dobro poznajemo i Smatramo vainom, 

English can make use of this omission more frequently than SC can, for at 

least two reasons: 

Objects of verbs in SC ^an be m various cases (accusative* dative* - J, 
whereas in ^ eiU verbs take the same form. Thus the two objects in (39) arc 
identicah and the second can be omitted: 

(3$) details which he remembers and (which he) uses, 
nut In f39SO tlie object of pamti is accusative and that of sluii ae is instrumental, 
and so neither can be omitted. 
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(3CSC) pojedinoflti koje pMitl i kojlma ae sluiL. 
b. Objects of prepositions c&n be detached from their prepositiona in 
£, and have the sftme form 48 objects of verbs. So in 

(40) a country which we know very little about but (which we) consider 
important. 

t>ie second which and we , which are at the beginning of the second relative 

clause (^Bi like which and we in the drst relative clause), can be left out. 

This i« not the case in SC: 

{40SC) zemlja o kojoj 2;namo vrlo malo all koju smatramo vainom 

4. We hope hat this stu<ty will have a certain practical usefulness. It 

may improve the teaching of English as a foreign language, by helping to 

eradicate a particular error: ungrammatical sentences of the type 

(41) *Did they go back to Rijeka or stayed in Zagreh^ 

(42^ ^ . . a country about which v j know very little but consider 
it important. 

are in fact found in the English of some otherwise extremely competent 
Speakers of SC background. Further, it should help in the teaching of as 
a foreign language* by giving the teacher a means of explaining constructions 
that are bound ty puzzle the E.speaking learner when l;e first runs against 
them 

O • the theoretical side, it should serve as an example of how the 
transformational approach can be helpful in contrastive work. It also sliows 
the valu« of contmstive Jata in the study of individual languages. To a grammarian 
working on English, alone, the idea tl\at conjoir.e<i questions or relatives must 
all be formulated as questions (relatives) would seem intuitively evident. He 
might never think of stating it explicitly, or imagining chat a language could exist 
in which this woild not be the case. 
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NOTES 

t. For instance, present pariiciple construcUons: 



(i) Anyone who drives too fast has to pay a fine. 

(ii) Anyone driving too ftist haa to pay a fine. 
(iSC) Svi koji prebrzo voze moraju platiti ka^nu. 
(iiSC) *Svi prebrzo voze^i moraju platiti kaznu. 



See Dora MaCek, ''Relative Pronouns in English and Serbo-Croatian**, 
Reports, 3, Yugoslav Serbo-Croatian * English Contrastive Project, 
Zag7ebri970, p. 124. 

2 Ir Trvis connection, note that contractions of auxiliaiy verbs with not count 
as single words: 

(i) Maty won' t have finished it by then. 

(ii) Won't Mary have finished it by then? 

Wh<jn not is not contracted with the first auxiliaty, it docs not count as a 
Single word and does not take pari in inversion: 

(iii) Maiy will not have finished it by then. 

(iv) Will Mary not have finished It by then? 
Examples like 

iv) Ami not Mary have finished it by then^ 

pronounced as two words [wll not] , though found ia^literature, are not 
normal ia present -day English. This difference in behavior between 
contracted and non -contracted forms Suggests that teachers and textbook 
writers should distinguish them very carefully, always writing won't, 
isn' t etc ^ for the one -word forms [wountj[iznt] , and using the spelling 
will got, ig not etc. only for the two-w'ord forms fwil n%tj , [iz not j . 

3 Test^a) is the usual non-enclitic form of ^e; but before U another non-enclitic 
form, je, is used. ^ 

fii Je li do$ao"^ : Has ho come? 

iur ^Jeste li do5ao' 

4 The possibility of putting the enclitic group after the main verb is not open 
when the seirtence begins with these words: 

fi> '^Da U vratio ih Je onaj tvrdoglavi rodjak? 

5 In the order ilije is not the result of question inversion. Je, being an 
encUtiCr is placeiTafter the first element of the clause (see 2.2,1,), which 
ts i^ A non-encUtic verb like predstavlja "'represents'^ is not inveried; 
fl7a> Te U opomena kazna i discipUnska injera ili ona predstavlja 

jieito saevim drugo^ 

G See Ma^ek, op. ci^. , for some details on the use of the various relative 
pronouns in E and SC. 
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When the pronoun ia th^ subject of the verb in the relative clause, it id 
on^iUed, just as other subject pronouna are omitted in SC mleas they are 
stressed or put in contrast. 

(i) Predsjednik SIV \UtJ& Eibi^j^. . . i^ra^ava au^ut u povodu 
tedke nesre^e ^o je ^adesila grad Tuskaniju. ( Vjesnlk) 

The president of the Federal Executive Council, Mltja Rtblj£ij£, 
expresses his regrets at the disaster which has struck the 
city or TuscarUa. 

Kere 3to Is not the subject of the verb je zadesllai -U is a feminine ending, 
and Sto has neuter agreement. The subject is a feminine personal pronoun, 
ona (referring to nesreia), but this pronoun must be left out of the surface 
form, dince it is not stressed or contrasted. 

Some speakers may not find the relatives with 3to^ fully acceptable; we 
Shalt give three examples showing that they are In current use. 

(ii) Ako Sabor usvoji repubUf^ki 2akon ^o ga je danas prihvatilo 
IzvrSnO vijeie, . . . ( Vjesnik ) 

If the Assembly passes the Republic law which the Executive 
Council accepted today, . . . 

(iii) (Jpravo Je ta tema. . . bila glavna u prvlm ovogodidnjlm medju- 
narodnim razgovorima 5to ih je sredinom sijeCnja Moro imao 
u BukureStu s najviSlm mkorvodilocima Fumunjske. ( Vjesnik) 
Just this topic was the naa!n one In the first international talks 
this year which Moro held with the highest ofticials of Rumania 
in Bucarest in the middle of January. 

'Iv) . . On ne pru£a sve one prednosti Sto ih autor opisuje.(dr M. Ko&kleK 

It does not yield all the advantages that the author describes. 
Tnder some circumstances Sto is not possible, and koji mu^ be used: 

(v) *Spomenuli ste jedno pitanje Sto iemo ga ostaviti ra sutra. 
<va) Spomenuli ste jednO pitanje koje ^emo ostaviti za sutra. 

You have mentioned ^ question which we will leave until tomor 
These circumstances, so far unclarified, depend on the main clause, not oii 
relatls^e clause itself; cf. , with the same relative clause as (v): 

(vi) Pitanje $to <^mo ga ostaviti za sutra nije tako hitno. 

The question which we will leave for tomorrow is not so important 

Of course* oue can say 

t26bB) Tibet is a country about which we know very little. But we 

consider it important. 
Hut that would no longer be a relative construction. 
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